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Noel (who has painted a cow in blu-). “I pow’t wever ‘wemBER seEmNo 4 Bure Cow.” 
Elsie. “ Never wisp, Let's say THE Cow’s corp.” 


GETTING OVER THE DIFFICULTY. | 
| 








WAR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Berlin.—In giving audience to the Ban 
of Croatia to-day the Emperor Witt 
observed, with reference to the war in 
the Far East, that the nation which 
secured the command of sea and land 
would ultimately win. 

Tokio.— The Vladivostok squadron 
of the Russian fleet is frozen up. Ac- 
cording to an unsubstantiated rumour a 
desperate charge of Japanese cavalry on 
the Russian cruisers was beaten back 


train was brought into requisition for 





the journey there and back. 

Nagasaki. The Russian squadron 
from Vladivostok attempted to bom- 
bard Hakodate to-day. The squadron 
was annihilated by sunken mines, and 


by machine-gun fire. An armoured ice- | 





after firing on an inoffensive merchant 
steamer, steamed slowly away in the 
direction of-—(name suppressed by 
Censor). 


Chifu.—Last night the new Admiral 
tested the defences of Port Arthur. The 
Russian torpedo flotilla was sent out of 
harbour and instructed to make a sur- 
prise attack on the port. Owing to a 
misapprehension the fire from the forts 
destroyed the flotilla. The Admiral, 
who expressed himself highly gratified 
at the fine marksmanship displayed by 
the Russian artillery, was subsequently 
blown up—by the Czar. 


Seoul.—It is reported that the Korean 
Emperor has ordered the mobilisation of 
the First (Bow and Arrow) Brigade of 
Infantry. The Russian Consul, appeal- 


| ing to the neutrality laws, has protested 


‘against the command of the Brigade 


being given to the correspondent of the 
Daily Mai—rest of name suppressed by | 
Censor). 
Yokohama.—Captain Finsmers, of 2.8. | 
Perseus, who arrived here to-day, reports | 
a curious occurrence in the Yellow Sea. 
A large serpent-like creature, eighty feet 
long, with fins on either side and a 
mane, raised itself from the sea and 
gazed steadily at his vessel. Captain 
Fioxpers is under the impression that it 
was the sea-serpent. (Ep. Nore.—A 
submarine is here indicated; the 
presence of the sea-serpent in the time 
of marine warfare being unprecedented.) 





Patriotic Sone ror tHe Tanirr Com- 
mission. —“ For England, Home and 
Booty!” 
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THE/DECLINE*AND FALL-OFF. 


Awone traditions which erplain 
Our wonted lordship o’er the waves, 
And why we steadily disdain 
The bare idea of being slaves, 
There is a dictum, taught, no doubt, 
Upon the playing-fields of Eton, 
That Britain's sons are born without 
The gift of knowing when they ’re beaten. 


Whether it ought to be ascribed 
To qualities of heart or head— 
This virtue which we see imbibed 
By every bull-pup nicely bred— 
Who knows? It may be simply beans 
Or due to mental limitations 
—— by Providential means 
n ins imaginations. 
I must regrettably omit 
To trace the ethnologic germ 
Of that hereditary grit 


Which keeps the country’s bulwarks firm ; 


Suffice to note, this racial trait 
That won us our superb position 
Shows signs of cotmatose decay 
In certain types of politician. 


Not theirs to fight forlornly on, 

Filling the gaps where comrades fall, 
And last, with ammunition e, 

To leave their bodies by the wall ; 
They recognise long months ahead 

In what direction things are drifting, 
And while their Captain counts his dead 

Secure an early chance of shifting. 


Let\Txomas Arxtys, blind with pluck, 
Firmly decline to own defeat ; 
These warriors scent a lapse of luck 
Almost before the armies meet. 
Let Jack at sea, good simple soul, 
With riddled pumps sublimely wrestle ; 
These tars assume the softer réle 
Of rats that leave a sinking vessel. 


“Tall talk,” you say, “and vainly spent ; 
Heroics hardly meet the case 
Of such as look on Parliament 
As just a pleasant lounging-place— 
A club, with stiffish entrance-fee, 
But social standard lightly lenient, 
Where men may saunter in to tea 
And vote at leisure, if convenient. 


“ It little moves them how the State 
Emerges from the strife of tongues, 

If they can once negotiate 
Society's initial rungs ; 

Though Tory fortunes rudely swerve, 
Still in provincial vales of Tempé 

These heroes, flushed with Attic verve, 
At worst can sign themselves ex-M.P.” 


That is their point of view, you say. 


But was the House, through which they fit, 


Constructed, like the Sabbath day, 
Largely for them, or they for it? 
This common type, I hold, exists 
For single ends, of which the sum is 
To swell their party's voting lists 


As loyal unassuming dummies.” 0.8. 


A LETTER OF CONDOLENCE. 

(Fragment of the diary of Mamie Harding, typewriter to a Man 

of Genius.) 

Feb. 5.1 put on his table this morning a personal letter 
I opened by mistake. It said, amon mht things: “So 
poor. Tom Jacxson’s lost his wife. e baby did not live 
either, I’m told.” When he came in he as far as this. 
Then he said, sadly: ‘“‘ You may go, Miss Harpiye; I shall 
not dictate any poetry to-day. For me there is a mournful, 
beneficent, cious task.” 

Feb. 6.—His room was in disorder this morning. Hea 
of torn paper lay on the table, on the floor, everywhere. 
looked noble when he came in. ‘These little papers,” he 
said, with such a wave of his hand, “are to [ counted 
among my failures. But I have achieved it—a letter of con- 
dolence, as the world says, to poor Jackson.” I said some- 
thing about giving up to one person the talent meant for the 
world. He answered: “ Little girl, little girl, how shall I 
make you understand? To Jackson his grief is not precious. 
To him his loss is an unlovely thing, merely hard to bear. 
My duty is to send him words which, though he regards them 
not now, nor at all perceives their savour, shall in after years 
be taken to the light, like glowing gems from their case ; 
when Jackson, rereading them, shall realise that death, even 
death, is susceptible of a treatment essentially decorative.” 

Taking a bit of manuscript from his pocket, he added : 
“ As for the world, my biographers may fight for this copy.” 
He leaned against the mantelpiece, his head resting on his 
hand, and read aloud: “In the pregence of such misery as 
yours no words of mine, with however true a sympathy they 
are spoken, can sound aught save a discord in your ears. 
You loved Exisor: you have lost her. Faint indeed, my 


friend, faint and fading, thin and distant echoes of a grief 


_out-of-door skin, and jolly eyes. 


that smites and slays, will be anything that Ican add. To 
the tones of my answering sorrow you can give no more heed 
than the traveller, stricken by the swift irrevocable bolt of 
the gods, pays to the vusidbenaions of that flash which 
brought him suddenly to the end of things.” He sighed 
a little, shook his head, and said two or three times: ‘‘ Death 
itself, to the artist, may be an occasion for tender arabesques.” 

It was hard, but I did it. I said, of course in my refined 
way: “ Yes, it’s a very pretty piece ”—he shuddered a little, 
I don’t know why—* but I don’t quite understand. How 
could a man who'd been killed by lightning pay attention to 
the thunder, even if he wanted to?” 

As soon as he caught the idea he dashed off this wire: 
“Tomas Jackson, The Parentage, Little Mitching, Sturton 
Sowley, Salop. Confidential letter intended for another 
mailed you by mistake. Please return unopened. Sincerest 
sympathy. Will write-—Warwick Parricor.” For the rest of 
the day he was inattentive and melancholy. 

Feb. 8.—I was the witness of a distressing scene this 
morning. He was dictating a poem, a really superior one, 
in praise of common persons, and had just intoned the line, 

“Glory of Suita in the morning, and glory of Jones at night,” 
when there was a noise in the passage, and a young man 
tumbled into the room —a sort of Squire, I expect, with an 
He pounded Mr. Papricot 
on the back. Mr. Papricor looked dignified, and said, “ But, 
my poor Jacksoy, how—-—- ?” 

But Mr. Jackson wouldn't let him finish. “I say! I say!” 
he shouted. “Great, isn’t it? Sorry, old man, but I opened 
your letter—came before the wire. Rattling good letter—you 
must have worked uncommon hard. But Net1y’s not dead. 
Doing fine! Twins! All three well.” And he poked Mr. 
Papricort in the ribs. 

After he went Mr. Papricor gave me a half-holiday. The 
well of genius, he said, had been poisoned or defiled, T forget 
which. 
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NE “PLUM” ULTRA. 


Berrisn Lion. “THINK WE ’VE HAD MOST OF THE LUCK!” 
AusTraLian Kancaroo. “ NOT MORE THAN YOU DESERVED!” 
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ADDING INSULT TO INJURY. 


Tramp Photographer. “ Now, Sir, sust as you are ror a Samcin’!” 
[And little Binks, who prides himself upon his motor driving, is trying hia beat to get his wife to promise not to tell anyone about the smash.) 
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A “FIRST NIGHT” SUPPER. 
Scexe—A Corridor in the Hotel Magnifique. Trwe— About | 
11.30 pw. Sypney Smetcastie, a difident young Drama- 
tist whose first Comedy, “‘ Facing the Music,” has been 
uced that evening at the Jollity Theatre, is discovered 

an the act of giving his hat and coat to an attendant. 


ney Sheleastle. Er—Mr. Berketey Carton expects me. | 
I believe he has a supper-party here ? 
Attendant. Quite correct, Sir. 
and third door on the left. 
. Shel. (to himself). Almost wish I’d gone to the 
Jollity first. (As he reaches door of private supper-room) 
However, I shall soon know now! 
[He pulls himself together and enters ; the only persons in 
the room as yet are his host, Berxetey Carton, the 
r Actor-Manager ; Horsey Co.arp, who plays 
the chief character-part in his piece; and Spratt- 
Waatey, the lessee of the Jollity. The first two greet 
his arrival with a heartiness which strikes him as 
overdone. 
Syd. Shel. Well? Did it—did it go off all right? 
Carlton (raising his eyebrows). “ Did it go off all 
right?” Why—weren’t you in front? 
Syd. Shel. (embarrassed). Well—a—no. I didn't feel quite 
equal to it. (Watching their faces) I hope it wasn’t——? 
Horsley Collard (with a glance at Carton which does not 
escape the Dramatist). Haven't you heard anything ? 


| 
| 


Straight down the corridor | 


Syd. Shel. Not a word. I—TI haven't met anybody who 
could tell me. I came straight here. 
Berk. Carlt. Been strollin’ up and down the Embankment 


to the time, eh ? 

Syd. Shel. No—as a matter of fact I went to the Hippodrome. 

Berk. Carlt. Did you, though? What did you think of 
the show ? 

Syd. Shel. Capital! That is, I didn’t pay much attention 
to it—wondering all the time how Facing the Music was 
getting on. 

Berk. Carlt. Ah? Glad you gave us a thought now and 
then. I say, Horsey, know whether Ance.a Daventry means 
to turn up? 

Hors. Coll, Can't say. She may be feeling too upset. 
Perhaps I'd better go and see where the others are. (To 
BERKELEY Caruron, in a too audible undertone) 1'll leave you 
to break it to the poor chap while I'm gone. [He goes out. 

Berk. Carlt. Well, Suetcastz, you seem to have spent a 
pleasant evenin’ anyhow. Always amusin’ beggars, elephants. 
And these plunge, don’t they? By the way, you don't know 
Spratr-Waatey. (He introduces them.) He's just been tellin’ 
us all about his new motor-car. 

[The unhappy Playwright strives to affect an interest in 
automobiles, while wishing that Carton would not be so 
confoundedly tactful—until Horsizy Cotiarp returns | 
with the other invited members of the Company, who are | 
obviously putting considerable restraint on themselves. 

Miss Angela Daventry (the extremely charming and sympa- 
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thetic actress who impersonates 8.’s heroine.) Good evening, 
Mr. Saricastiz. I hear you didn’t patronise our poor little 
efforts to-night. Oh, we quite understood. And we all 
think it so wise of you. (She approaches the fireplace.) Br-r-r! 
Isn't it cold! I’m sure there's a frost to-night! 

Miss Daisy Archbutt (engaged for the light comedy part). 
Oh, my dear! For goodness sake don’t mention frosts! 
Before poor dear Mr. Smevcastiz, tool 

Blundell-Foottet (whose forte is Society idiots). I say, you 
know. Now you have done it! If you hadn't said that, 
Mr. SuetcasTLe wouldn't have been any the wiser—he wasn’t 
there. 

Mrs. Chesterfield Manners (the Dowager in 8,’s play). I’m 
afraid it must have been an effort for you to give us the 
pleasure of seeing you at all this evening, Mr, 
under the circumstances ! 

Syd. Shel. Well, you see, Mrs. Maxwers, when I came here 
I hadn’t heard—in fact, I don’t know anything definite 
even now— though I-—I gather-—— 

Horsley Collard (compassionately). Now, my dear old chap, 
do take a tip from me. Don't you spoil your supper by trying 
to gather any more. Be jolly while you may! : 

Angela Dav. But you will spoil his supper. It isn’t fair 
to keep him in suspense like this ! 

Berk. Carlt. Don't fuss, dear. You leave it to us. He'll 
find out quite soon enough—and now let's have supper. 

[They sit down, 

Syd. Shel. (who is seated next to Daisy Arcusutt). You 
might just tell me this, Miss Arcasurr—was there—was 
there much of a row ? 

Daisy (with a giggle). I—I really shouldn't like to say, 
Mr. Suevcastie. But in the last Act you might have fancied 
you were in Church—so much coughing, you know! 

| Foorrer guffaws suddenly. 

Syd. Shel. I was always afraid of that last Act. But—it 
| didn't all drag, eh? 
| Hors. Coll. Not while I was on, old man. I took care of 
that. I hate gagging as a general rule—inartistic, J call it. 
But I simply had to bring in a wheeze now and then—just 
to keep the Gallery quiet. 

Syd. Shel. (with a pale smile). I can quite a it— a— 
| would have that effect. Still, if you don’t mind, Cotzarp, I 
must ask you to stick to the original lines, for the future. 

Hors. Coll. Certainly, dear boy. It will be quite a relief 
not to have to be funny! 

Angela (indignantly). Horsey! How can you? 

Berk. Carlt. Ah, well—there’s this to be said: a first- 
night house isn’t like any other. 

Hors. Coll. Fuller, for one thing! 

Berk. Carlt. You can always paper. And I don’t despair 
of seeing the piece catch on yet, Smetcastie, if we can onl 
see our way between us to cutting, say, about a third of eac 
Act. [Another guffaw from Foorrer. 

Syd. Shel. You may do what you like with it, Cartroy— 
but I'm hanged if I touch the beastly thing again ! 

Angela (aside). Berxetey! Do stop it! Only look at his 
face, poor little thing! 
| Berk. Carlt. (aside to her). Nonsense, dear, he’s all right! 
(Aloud) Well, it must take its chance as it is, then. After 
all, it might have had a worse reception. 
bit, they didn’t mean it ill-naturedly. Anythin’ amusin’ you, 
BLUNDELL ? 

Blun. Foot. (who has 
ticular. I-—I was only thinking of that chap in the gallery. 

Berk. Carlt. Oh, ah, the beggar in the brown bowler. ie 


If they did boo a 


iffawed again). No—nothing par- 


Berk. Carlt. We shall know before we’re much older. Old 
Bit Bureice can’t say much, anyhow, for he bolted in the 
middle of the Second Act. But Jack Hatt came round after- 
wards and said there could only be one opinion about the 
piece. Didn't like to ask him what. 

Miss Dav. (impulsively). Haven't you rubbed it in quite 
enough? Mr. SHetcastie, you mustn’t mind them ! 

Berk. Carlt. My dear child, he don’t. It’s nothing to him. 
Why, he didn’t even care enough to come and see us. 
Preferred the performin’ elephants ! 

Mrs. Chest. Man. And I’ve no doubt he found them far 
more graceful and accomplished comedians. 

Syd. Shel. I—I assure you you're mistaken. I wasn’t 
indifferent. I knew I couldn’t have a better cast and that 
you'd all do your very best for me. It was the piece that 
was all wrong. I saw that at the last Dress Rehearsal. And 
—well, I’m afraid I funked the first night. I’m awfully 
sorry it’s come to grief—for your sakes as well as my own. 
I suppose I ought to have known I couldn't write a play. 
(He rises.) And now I must ask you to excuse me. I—lI’ve 





got to go home and pack... . I’m going away early to- 
morrow, for—for a little holiday. I may be away some 
years. [ Reaction, Followed by general applause. 


Angela. Now I will speak! Dear Mr. Setcastiz, don’t 
you see? We've been taking you in all this time. Oh, I 
know it was perfectly piggish of us. Only we did think you 
might have been there, you know ! 

Syd. Shel. I—don’t understand. You don’t mean that the 
piece wasn’t such an absolute failure after all? 

Berk. Carit. Considerin’ we were all called five times after 
every Act, and I had to make a speech and explain that the 
Author was not in the house at the end, I shouldn't describe 
it myself as a howling frost precisely. 

Daisy. Why, they simply roared all through! I was only 
chipping you about the coughing. 

Blund. Foot. And that Johnnie in the brown bowler—all 
spoof, you know. Jove! I nearly gave the show away by 
smiling like a silly ass once or twice! 

Hors. Coll. I’d no need to gag, my boy. Got my laughs 
all right without that ! 

Berk. Carit. And I don’t think there'll be much to alter 
to-morrow. Every scene seemed to go. 

Whal. Spratt. The Box Offices have come forward in style. 
We shall want three extra rows of stalls. 

Syd. Shel. (sitting down heavily). Look here—you—you 're 
not pulling my leg again, are you? 

Angela. Indeed we're not! And you must try to forgive 
us}for doing it at all. Say you do! 

Syd. Shel. (recovering). But there’s nothing to forgive. I 
knew all along that it couldn’t really have gone wrong. 

Berk. Carlt. Of course you did, old boy. Pity you ’ve got 
to go home and pack, though. How many years did you say 
you would be away ? 

Syd. Shel. (rising and going towards him). You didn’t 
think I meant it, did you? "When I’ve got an idea for a 
new comedy which would—I say, I should like most awfully 
to tell you about it. 

Berk. Carlt. (pressing him back into his chair). Now just 
you try and manage a little food first, old fellow. You 

ven’t had a mouthful yet. You've lots of time to write 
me a new comedy—we shan’t be wanting it for another eight 
months at least ! 

[Sypney SHELCASTLE sits down and makes the di 

he was hungrier than he imagined. 


that 
F. A. 








was rather nasty at times. I'd have had him chucked, only 

the Gallery all seemed to be with him. Still, I distinctly saw 

some of the stalls — when it was all over. 
Whaley-Spratt. 


“ Ayti-CannipaL” calls our horrified attention to the 
¥ _follewing advertisement in the Daily Telegraph : 
hat will the critics say to-morrow, my REQUIRED, at the Gresham Club, by the 15th, a Roasmuump. Apply 
between ten and eleven a.m. 





boy, that's the question ! 








| expression. 


| known. 
| nounced his inten- 


| Empire-grown cot- 
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CHARIVARIA. 
Tue newspaper which declared that 


An article on Sleeplessness declares|always attractive subject of “Sin,” 


there were forty war correspondents lying | that a simple way of banishing insomnia| Bishop Mackay-Smrra declared that the 
idle at Tokio used an unfortunate! is to stare at one’s reflection in a mirror.!working poor are happier than the 





That Lord Rose- 
BERY affects Harris 
tweeds is well- 
Mr. Brop- 
rick has now an- 
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tion of wearing an 








ton shirt. “ I under- 
take to put my back 
into it,” he de 





| clared, amid cheers, 
| to a deputation on | 


the subject of 


British cotton. 


| Blackburn 


| surprise. 


| sudden cold snap 


| week, and a Passive 
| Resister at Bromley 
| asked to be sent to 
| the stake. 





| wise of his bold 


|1ss0. —— 


' numbers in the conquered territory. 


An inmate of the 
Work- 
house has just died 

at the age of 105. 

It is stated that he 
was alwaysa smoker 

and anon-teetotaler. 

In some circles, 
therefore, his death! | 
will occasion no) {ii 


All of us felt the 








more or less last 





“A West - End 
Clairvoyant’ has |; 
disclosed to a Daily 
Mail representative 
the remaining} 
events of the war. | 
“ The claims of the 
Clairvoyant in 

uestion,” said the | 
ily Mail, “can| 
be tested by cutting 
out this article, and | 
noting, as events | 


PLAYING DOWN TO HIM. 
transpire, the cor-| 


rectness or other- | re clearing the room of every sign of luxury. 


predictions.” thet | Husband (caustically). “THEN WE HAD BETTER LET THE FIRE OUT.” 


t Z |e i 
P 
7, 
a\ | 
/ be : 
aa))\ 


| Young couple (who engets Be visit of a very miserly relative, from whom they have expectations) 


Wife (earnestly). “ We MUST DO ALL WE CAN TO MAKE UNCLE FEEL AT nome.” 


rich. He might 
ihave added that 
they are also more 
unselfish, for many 
|of them would be 
willing to change 
| places with their 
| less happy brethren. 


| 
“According to 
/German statistics,” 


8 over nine 
|European coun- 
|tries.” Motor-cars 
‘etiiebptiedanna 

The Authors’ 
Club thinks there 
are too many 
‘authors. The 
/members have just 
entertained Lord 
Justice Maruew, 
who has never 


‘> | written a book, and 


their next guest is 
to be General 
| Frencn. This idea 
of giving dinners 
as prizes to persons 
who do not write 
books strikes us as 
being admirable. 
Had we only known 


~ | earlier ! 


report that 
the oldest man in 
the United States 
is dead is not true. 
'We are informed 
that the oldest man 
in the United 
States is alive. 


Sometimes the 
papers provide 
\their own Chari- 
varia. “ Finsbury 


. | Peo le consume a 


million and a half 


According to the Echo de Paris,| But surely this, in many cases, leads to|tins of condensed milk early -— not 


General Kuropatkmy has said, “ The war | nightmare ? —— 
will last, perhaps, eighteen months, but 
all the necessary steps have been taken House of Lords that the object of our 
to ensure that none of the Japanese who expedition to Thibet is to establish 


- tons, a8 has been incorrect ~ aed 
It has been officially stated in the said the Daily Mail last w 


A contemporary is offering £100 for 


may have landed will ever return to amicable relations with that country, “the best Temperance story.” We 


their country.” » The Japanese, however, and that, if necessary, we will fight. 
deny that they wish to settle in any 


In a sermon at Philadelphia on the beat. 


always think the assertion that there is 
no alcohol in ginger-beer is hard to 



































| ing with a considerably 
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MR. PUNCH’S SYMPOSIA. 


XTI.—Ssovutp ai ree COST ONLY 
A 


| Scene—Messrs. W. H. Smith and Sona’ 


Headquarters. 
PRESENT. 

Mr. A. J. Balfour (in the Chair). 

The Editor of the “ Quarterly.” 

The Editor of the “Ni Century 

and After.” 
The Editor of the “ Economist.” 
The Editor of the “Westminster 


Gazette. 
The Editor of the “ Daily Chronicle.” 
The Editor of the ‘* Daily News.” 
The Editor of the “ Daily Mail.” 
The Editor of the ‘‘ Daily Express.” 
The Editor of the “ Police News.” 


}of controlling a halfpenny paper than 
the gentleman who has just spoken, I 
may say that he has omitted to mention 
one prime factor in the success of such 
an undertaking. There must be an 
article by Mr. Cutozza Money. 

Editor of the “ Police News.”” Is there 
not a contributor named CHESTERTON 
who writes most of the papers now, 
weekly as well as daily? 


duction of all periodicals to one half- 
penny would liberate a vast amount of 
money for other purposes. 

Mr. Balfour. Is the Economist coming 
down ? am informed by Sir James 
Know es that it rejoices in the eccentric 
valuation of eightpence. . I cannot re- 
‘member anything ever having cost 
‘eightpence before. How does one arrive 





Editor of the ‘‘ Economist.”” The re- | 


Editor of the “ Quarterly.”” How would 
the new clientéle affect the character of 
the publications? Would the Quarterly 
have to adopt cross-headings ? 

Master of the Mint. One aspect of the 
halfpenny revolution which has so far 
escaped attention is the coin itself. We 
8 have to issue many more to meet 
the demand. 
| Editor of the “ Nineteenth Century and 
After.” I suppose there is no means of 
Paying for papers in kind ? 

r. Balfour. You mean half bricks, 
for example ? 

Editor of the “‘ Economist.” I am even 
now perfecting a scheme by which to- 
day’s halfpenny paper can be —_ 
for yesterday's penny per. or 
example, a Telegraph of h 2 would 
purchase a Chronicle of March 3, or a 








The Manager of Messrs. W. - 
H. Smith and Sons. | 
The Master of the Mint. 
Mr. A. J. Balfour. I have 
been asked to take the chair 
at the interesting debate which 
is about to ensue, for the reason 
that absolute impartiality 
could be found only in one 
who never reads the a 8 
As I am in that enviable posi- 
tion it follows that it is all one 
to me whether they cost a 
halfpenny or a king’s ransom. 
So far as I can see, however, a | 
halfpenny is the prevailing 
sum; yet, on my attempting | 
recently to purchase the Quar- | 
terly Review at the Brighton | 
bookstall for that coin, the 
boy with some asperity de- 
manded five and elevenpence- 
halfpenny more. 
Editor of the “‘ Quarterly.” | 





Waat makes THE Marca Hare so mab? 
Jor! Because HaRE-HUNTING FINISHED Fesrvuary 27. | 





The ~~ was undoubtedly | 
right. We have, it is true, 
introduced signed articles, but our enter- 
prise will go no further just yet, 

to return to anonymity. 





Sporting Times of February 27 
| might be exchanged for two 
| Morning Leaders of February 
| +4 or a Referee of February 
| Editor of the “Quarterly.” 
| The scheme a Ah “tay 

admirable one. 
Editor of the “‘ Economist.” 
SoI think. My only difficulty 
| so far has been with Messrs. 
| W. H. Swira anp Sons and 
| the other newsagents. Pay- 
| ment might also be made in 
| comestibles, especially such as 
are available at b t-time. 
| It would be very convenient, 
| for instance, to be able to 
| purchase four Mirrors with 
| an egg, or to exchange a 
_ sardine for the Morning Post. 
It would help to solve the 
question what to do with 
_ superfluous breakfast. 
Master of the Mint. Another 





| at eightpence as. good | working figure 
‘for a weekly paper 
| Editor of the “ Economist.’’ Our con- 


point troubles me. I have 
ascertained that there is no colloquial 
jterm for a halfpenny. The word 
\‘‘brown” covers both a penny and its 


Editor of the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century and | temporary, Notes and Queries, is four-| moiety. The word “copper” covers all 


After.’’ Had our gifted Chairman pur- 
chased the Nineteenth Century and After 
he would have been money in pocket. 
How much, I leave to the breakfast- 
table mathematicians who read the 
Daily Mail. 

Mr. Balfour. I believe that is so; but 
the length of the Review’s title is pro- 
hibitive. While I am asking for it i 
always miss my train. 

Editor of the “ Daily Chronicle.” 
My experience is that a halfpenny is 
the only fitting amount to ask for a 
penny paper. But the editing must. be 
done with enterprise and originality. 
There must be signed articles, a maga- 
zine page, and so forth. Everything 
novel and fresh. 

Editor of the “ +) Casall Speak- 

rger experience 


pence. 
Editor of the “‘ Police News.” And ‘a 
very good paper it is, too. 
“Editor of the “ Daily Mail.” Still, 


there is no doubt that a halfpenny is, 


the unit of the future. 

Editor of the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle.” I 
wonder how many .halfpennies there are 
in £100,000. 

Editor of the “ Daily Mail.” I see no 
occasion for referring to that particular 
figure. 


| “Editor of the ‘ Daily Chronicle.” It, 


merely occurred to me as a good example 
of a round sum. 
Messrs. W. H. Smith and Sons’ Mana- 
c Practical politics are against the 
penny unit. If all papers were a 
halfpenny the bookstalls would be larger 
than the stations. 


bronze. 

Editor of the “ Police News.” And it 
'is also ambiguous owing to its further 
application to our brave boys in blue. 

Master of the Mint. Will not some 
' gentleman a a word for the half- 
penny, or undertake to start a competi- 
tion to that end ? 

Editor of the “‘ Daily Express.” Would 
not “Aur” be a good word? “Lend 
‘me an ALF” sounds reasonable enough. 

Editor of the “‘ Daily Mail.” Or an 
“ Arran” ? 

Editor of the “Daily Ezpress.”’ I 
prefer “Aur.” It is not only appro- 
priate, a halfpenny being half (or ALF) 
of a penny, but it has also an historical 
significance. 

Editor of the “‘ Daily Mail.” Yet think 
of the value of the word “ Arta” when 
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> Ce eit a 
Benevolent Old Gentleman. “ Poor urtLe Tama! Is rr BURT?” 
[But it was only the week’s washing. 
the time came to sell a cricket edition. Mine shall be a full libation 
Cricket and the “ Arra” ! TEMPERATE ORGIES. ¥ From the constant oes Supply, 
Editor of the “‘ Economist.” Is there any | (Written to obli distinguished prelate, who | Void of consequent inflation, 
objection to calling a ha’ penny a “hape”’? ” recently pa ote pp drinking-song |_ Aching ‘and rheumy eye! 
Editor of the ‘“‘ Nineteenth Century and for the use of teetotallers.) ; the pot a-boiling, laddie ; 
After.’ None; except that £500 is . Let the jolly filter flow ; 
known as a monkey. Brine me, boy, a lusty jorum, Those that like can use the caddy, 
Editor of the ‘‘ Economist.” True, I|_ Filtered from the local Main, I shall stick to H,O. Doum- 
see your point. Let me drink, and drown decorum ; 
Mr. Balfour. What then do we decide?|__ Let me sing, and banish 


Are all periodicals to be a halfpenny ? 
Editor of the “ Westminster Gazette.” 
Personally I don’t care to come down to 
a halfpenny. As it is, we give away a 
bit of Goutp almost every evening for a 
penny. That ought to be concession 
enough. [Stampede. 


Important AnnounceMENT.—March 17 : 
First Night of an entirely New Moon. 
The curtain will rise at 5.39 am. 
precisely, when all aig we are earnestly 

eir beds. 








requested to be in t. 





n; 
Fill the cup, and every sip i 
Bid the cares of being go ; 
Tell me, who can find a tipple 
To compare with H,O? 


Fools are they that squander life on 
Gallic Grape or British Hop ;— 
Mountain Dew with gassy Syphon— 

Juniper with Ginger-pop ; 
Watch them, swollen, pale, dishevelled ; 
Slam the door and see them jump! 
Better far that they had revelled 
On the boiled and filtered Pump! 








"| be too 


Light on the Fourth Test Match. 
Tue cricket-loving public can hardly 

for the way in which our 
Home tators have illuminated 
the crude and obscure statements of the 
reporter on the . “Had Haywarp,” 
says the P. M.G., “been dismissed earlier 
the Englishmen would not be so well off 
as they are.” 








Tae Yeuow Prsm.—Orange-peel on 


the pavement. 
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ITS LATEST APPLICATION. 


Man in the Street. “'Utto, Mare, ’ontmw’ ror Goon oLp "Ippew Treasure ?” 
Skilled Workman (ex mining electric connection). “Not ua! I’w «a watontn’ THE BLoomIN’ Txst Marcx.” 








NAE DOOT. 


Noo, Scots wha hae wi’ WutuE bled, and a’ ye Southrons, too, 
The foe is here, the battle’s near; it’s time to daur and do! 
Set a’ your ranks in order, men, and gar your captains stand 
Prepared tolead the stormy chargethat brings you hand tohand. 


See, — shas grasped his spear, and Fowzer shakes 
his blade, 

And Asqurrs wi’ his banners oot is mairchin’ to their aid ; 

And pawky little Caurcam.’s flingin’ deevots in the van— 

But whaur’s the Errl o’ Rosrsery, that well-loved fechtin’ man? 


a young League, of clansmen true 

an ; 

They've bound themsel’ wi’ mony a vow to serve their 
chieftain weel ; . 

And noo the battle’s lowerin’ near they ca’ him by his name, 

Bree, > apne “T’'ll no’,” says he, and so he sits at 


“Come oot, for Josern’s gaed awa to Egypt’s sandy links: 
Aiblins he’s climbing 2 be gv or speering at the Sphinx. 
Come oot,” they cry, “ Errl Rosesrry ; it isna very rash ; 
Come oot and join the bonny dance, and gie them a’ a bash. 


ie Sree they ’re looking sair 
an 4 ; 
For each has got a Chinaman tight claspit on his back : 

They bits o’ doited loons and a’ we'll pit them soon to root ; 
Come, wo gie’s your hand, my man,”—but Amomig says, 


“Come, Arronie, come,” they cry to him, “if somewhere ye 
Gur echetaticls © ini eaidh d 
r taibernaicle’s grand eneugh : its doors are open wide ; 
Yell see wot hans that’s at een freend, if ye’il but tak’ 
your ‘s 
Says ar Fn wschesaee tna 60 there that canna thole my 


And so he bides and speers and doots and canna fix his mind ; 
And By freends are richt in front the Err is left 
“What ails ye wi’ the battle, man?” he hears his comrades 


cry, 
But a’ he says to them is this :—“I'll tell ye by and by.” 





“ Tae Merman Soorerr.”—This sounds a kind of very Odd 
Fellow Association, for surely there must be one Merman, 
@ mere man among so many Mermaidens. No matter for 
the sound, or the apparently fishy associations su 
the name, it is a Society whose motto is, “The Play’s the 
thing,” and whose object is to give finished performances of 
standard old comedies at the Court Theatre. The next 

rformance is on March 20, when the Mermaids and 

ermen propose presenting Concreve’s The Way of the 
World. e members of this Submarine Society, with 
subscriptions coming in plentifully, are well able to keep 
their clever heads above water, and, in view of performing, 
on future occasions, some old musical they are now 
regularly practising their scales. Success to the show tali 


auzilio 
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LEAVING THE LISTS. 


(Sir William Vernon Harcourt retires from Parliamentary life after thirty-five years’ active service.) 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
Exrracrep From THE Diary or Tosy, M.P. 


House of Commons, Monday night, 
February 29.—Talk through Nene winter 
night — the Navy. Everything 


ery. beer . We've got the men, we ’ve 
e ships, and we ve paid the money 
os Three 


ears ago total of Naval 
lS ightly alse thirty-two 
illions. Estimated outlay for coming 
year demands forty-two millions. Pretty 
stiff for peace establishment. But tax- 
payer satisfied if only assured he gets 
something for his money., As Fortesouvg 
¥ said just now, in one of those 
trumpet -toned sentences that hurtle 
through the shivering ages, “ What isan 
excessive Budget compared with safety 
of the country ?” 

This one for C.-B., who had been 
hinting that we are rather going it in 
the matter of national expenditure. 

Happily proof forthcoming that the 
Navy is not only in healthy contented 
state of mind that would have amazed 
the mutineers of the Nore, but that it 
is impregnated to its lowest depths 
with spirit of loyalty worth more 
than a Chilian ironclad in the hour of 
battle. Testimony all the more valu- 
able that it cropped up on side issues, 
and was incidentally mentioned by 
Secretary to Admiralty. Discoursing of 
the educational establishment of late- 
created Osborne, Pretyman told how he 
had been approached by a grateful 
mother who, showing alarming intention 





“Cumin Batrcesnips.” 


The designer of H.M.S. Swiftewre and 
a ee to the House | to. 
of Commons. 


(Sir E. J. R-d, K.0.B.) 








of desire to embrace him, descanted on 
the happiness of her cadet. 

y,” she exclaimed, “ he has cream 
with his porridge!” 

There, in a sentence, is explained the 
secret of the ee of the British Navy. 
Budding midshipmites have cream with 
their porridge. Whether it were wise 
thus to blurt out secrets, with France, 
Germany and Russia listening at the 
door, is matter for consideration of 
Board of Admiralty. Anyhow it is out 
now. If, next year, our ri 
have so far profited by the lesson that | 
it will be necessary to increase existin 
proportion of strength to meet deman 
that Great Britain shall be as powerful | 
on the sea as any possible combination | 
of two maritime Powers, with Preryman | 
will rest responsibility. 

The other testimony also came from 
Osborne, seed-ground of dauntless 
Amirals. A cadet, asked to name the) 
three greatest Admirals 
history, promptly replied, 
a and the Earl of Sziporye.” House | 

hed long and loud when Pretrman 
wel the story. If we come to think of| 








shall | 


known to 
“ NELSON, | ‘all 
tion of Ministry of 1900, none has been 





of course inaccurate in point of form. 
There is a difference between the First 
Lord of the Admiralty and a mere 
Admiral li Newson or CHARLIE 
BERESFORD. 

As a matter of fact, in accordance 
with far-sighted policy alluded to last 
week, our present First Lord learned 
the art of war ashore. Before he went 
to the Admiralty he was accustomed to 
set in battle array > third battalion of 
the Hampshire Mi 

That is a leak” Wiping lips still 
succulent with cream in his porridge ; 
‘confronted by the query, Who are the 
‘three greatest Admirals? having named 
Netson and Brake, the small cadet’s 
mind was ted with the subtle 

ce of the head of the 


the hip to the tiniest torpedo-boat. 
Na y the name of Seuporve leaped 
to his tongue. 

The youngster was 
nts aff 


[an a personality felt from 


ite right. Of 
by reconstruc- 


so successfull 
Admiralty. 


administered as the 
uabbles have 


it we shall dy discern deeper meaning in it raged round every then healsigal peace 
than appears at first glance. Small boy! has brooded over Spring Gardens. 
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A Down-troppgw Ispuster! 


“The Rt. Hon. Aust-n Ch-mb-rl-n to-day received a « 
unable, he said, to hold out any hope of being able to remit 


“Odd thing,” says the Memner ror|Conservatives have gone out, and 
Sarx; “of Cabinet Ministers First} Grapstoxz, with his ic wand, or 
Lord of the Admiralty is the only one|Squmez or Matwoop with his Death 
who hasn’t been at sea.” Duties, has come in to put things right 

Business done.—House in Committee again. 
on Navy Estimates. | _ Now, owing to exceptional prolonga- 

Tuesday night.— Haven't for some tion of power, Nemesis, with helm and 
sessions heard anything of Mr. Fiavin.| wheel, alights on the scene. It is a 
Time was when his latest new suit, in| Conservative CHANCELLOR OF THE Ex- 
hue a note of flaming ochre, in cut a|cHequeR who has to deal with the 
masterpiece of the tailor of Tralee, dilemma, he young withal and new to 
fascinated the House. He was up every | the place. 
day at question time ; occasionally inter- | Pondering on these things Mr. Fiaviy, 
posed in debate with conundrums’ with native erosity, broke his vow 
addressed to the Chief Secretary about of silence. ged from retirement, 
the size and weight of ears of Irish corn | proffering comfort and consolation. 
compared with British. Now rarely eard of a special brand of Scotch 
seen in his place; still more rarely| whisky composed of four parts English 
uplifts his voice. Never been the same | spirit, one of raw grain patent spirit, 
man since the night he was carried out|a babe not twelve months old. This 
shoulder high by four policemen, in-|the thing to cheer up CHANCELLOR oF 
voluntarily marching to the air “God|Excnequer brooding over deficit. 
Save Ireland,” et the captive, with | Adroitly approaches overture by askin 
expelled compatriots diinien in. | if CHANCELLOR oF ExcHEQuER ever 

Gaiety of the House long eclipsed,|of this particular blend. Reply in the 
to-night restored. CHANCELLOR oF Ex-| negative. 

CHEQUER in low spirits; contemplates); “If I provide a sample,” said Mr. 
with gloomy anticipation framing of his| Fiavin, fst ca out his arms with 
Budget. "Tis a hard fate that marks| lavish gesture suggestive of a half-gallon 
him out as its victim. In ordinary | nip, “will the right hon. gentleman take 
course of events, stretched over a term) the responsibility of sampling it him- 
of forty years, what has happened in the | self?” 

matter of finance has been that aCon-| “Sampling” is good as suggesting a 
servative Ministry coming in to power) business transaction quite apart from 
have found themselves heritors of a fat) personal hankering. Austen been 
surplus. When it has disappeared, and|privily approached he might have 
in its place huge deficiencies confront | yielded to the seductive offer. Publicly 
the CHANCELLOR OF THE ExcHequer, the| made, with a General Election almost 





tation of brewers. . . .” He was 
taxes on beer and spirits.” 


| in sight and the Tem 





perance Party going 
strong, he firmly but valitely dectiged 
Business done.—Still on Navy Esti- 


mates. 
| . Wednesday.—A fortnight ago, in con- 
| nection with the absence of Squme or 


por NY we Ter, something was 
said on page o peculiar personal 
position in the House. To-day those 
sentiments are universally voiced. 
Wherever two or three Members meet 
together the talk is of the Squme’s 
ing retirement from public life. 
“T have felt bound,” he writes to 
his constituents, “not without pain 
come to the conclusion that I 
not be justified in seeking at the next 
Election to renew the lease of my Parlia- 


t 


s 


of a long li 
in the service of the State. 

The House of Commons will be dis- 
tinctly poorer by the withdrawal of this 
stately figure, with its — 


5 me its impregnable esty, its 
ind , and its (occasi ) bitter 
tongue. The Tired Warrior well 


earned his rest. His helmet now a hive 
for bees, he will retire to the loved 
shades of Malwood. Priam at the 
Sceean Gate will look from afar on the 
battlefield in the tumult of which his 
soul long delighted. 

He will have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that he carries with him the affec- 
tionate remembrance of his 
friends, the admiration and esteem of 
his political adversaries. 

j Fees done. — Private Members’ 








A Daily Chronicle 

writing about Port Arthur, says :— 
“The soldiers of the forts are working like 
horses, harnessing themselves to the carts and 
singing while drawing them.” 

This must be the kind of horse we have 
long wanted for neighbourhoods suffer- 
ing from agricul depression. — 


TE followin 
the Daily T 
Ww 





g 4 taken from 
, are very significant 
in proper juxtaposition :— 
“The Pacific liner Korea has arrived at 
rag et hn oS 
ur, 
military oumtpiee:” ad 
“The Diet will at Tokio 
+. probably open on 
Lines for an Interview with 
Mr. P. F. Warner. 
“‘Suca was, and is, the Captain of the Test, 
Though half his virtues are not here 


exprest ; 
The modesty of fame obscured the rest.” 
Dryden. 
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JUST INDIGNATION. 


~~ Master Reggie (who has been presented with the brush on his first appearance in the field). “On, I say, Errie! Tuts 1s magp ores! I've sompep Taree Drromes asp Five Fences, 
AND COME IN ALL BUT FIRST, AND HERE THEY'VE GIVEN ME THE TaiL! I po THINK THEY MIGHT HAVE GIVEN ME THE Heap.” 
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HINTS ON SMOKING. 
(By the Expert Wrinkler.) 

My weekly budget of correspondence 
brings me many letters which I am 
ieoble to answer in detail. Now and 
again, however, a point of such vital 
interest is raised that I can not, in my 
capacity of trustee of public manners, 
'withhold a definite pronouncement. 
| Such, for instance, is the query put to 

me by “ Dindigul”—Is it good form 
| not tosmoke? Ofcourse there are some 

people who can’t smoke, and ought not 
to be blamed for it. For instance, there 
was my friend Lord Ernest ConkLeton, 

a very bright and sociable fellow, who 
had such an extraordinarily aquiline 

nose that he could not smoke a cigar or 
a pee without burning the tip of it 

mean his nose. Then I have known 
|some very nice fellows, occupying 
| excellent positions in society, good solo- 
| whist players, thoroughly well-dressed 
and honourable men, who either honestly 
didn’t like tobacco or with whom it 
completely disagreed. These, however, 
are only the exceptions that prove the 
rule. Smoking is not only a sign of 
manliness, and a sociable habit, but it 
sets off a man, in certain surroundings, 
almost as well asa good hat or a well- 
tied tie. But here, as in everything else, 
noblesse oblige, and a refined man of 
fashion must not only be careful what 
he smokes, but how and where he 
indulges in the habit. Anyone may 
smoke shag on a desert island, but even 
Dukes abstain from anything stronger 
than acigarette in the breakfast parlour. 
Some famous author once remarked that 
brandy was the drink for heroes. Well, 
to adapt the phrase, I should be inclined 
to say that cigars are the smoke for 
gentlemen. But, of course, we must cut 
our coat according to our cloth. One of 
the saddest things in life, as I have 
often remarked, is that the most refined 
men are often hampered by limited 
incomes. Or, to put it in a more con- 
crete form, many a man who is worthy 
of the finest Magnifico Pomposos is 
obliged to put up with “ Dutchmen,” 
| twopenny cheroots, or Burmah cigars. 


Tae Dancers or Pire-sMoxna. 


Much greater latitude prevails in 
regard to smoking in the streets than 
| when I was a bas, eed the line must still 
be drawn at pipes. A cigarette or even 
a cigar is permissible in Bond Street, 
but a pipe—never. My friend Baron 
ZELTINGER, @ very good fellow, but 
strangely absent-minded at times,. was 
pilled at the National Liberal Club for 
no other reason that I could ever find 
out than that he had been seen smoking 
a meerschaum in Pall Mall. The dis- 
appointment quite broke him up, and 
he shortly afterwards married the 








daughter of a bath-chair proprietor, 
became a vegetarian, and now goes 
about in hygienic homespun. I merely 
mention this to show what disasters may 
happen to a man if he does not regulate 
tastes in accordance with the uire- 
ments of good form. A pipe is all very 
well for the privacy of home, but for 
smoking in public the cigar or gold- 
tipped cigarette is de rigueur. , 

CicareTres—HOoME-MADE AND OTHERWISE. 

Personally I don’t mind confessin, 

that I roll most of my cigarettes my 

but I never do it in public. The only 
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“Doom’D FOR A CERTAIN TERM TO WALK THE 
migut.”—Hamlet, Act L., Sc. 5. 








serious drawback is that you can’t buy 
gold-tipped cigarette papers. I tried 
once painting the papers with gold, but 
it wouldn’t , and came off on my lip 
without my noticing it. When I turned 
up in the smoke-room of the Junior 
Commercial Travellers’ goon that even- 
ing you can imagine I was properl 

chaffed. If, heen prefer to oom 
your cigarettes ready made, you can get 
a very serviceable article at the rate of 
about three a penny if you buy them by 
the ounce. Personally I prefer to buy 
them in large quantities, and can cordially 
recommend DiamanTopouLo’s Lion-tamers 
at twenty shillings a thousand. The 





objection to most cigarettes is that you 


but I have never seen any man smoke 
more than three Lion-tamers on end. 
Besides, they are invaluable in a small 
conservatory from -their insecticidal 
ualities. Green fly;may defy a green 
cigar, but they simply curl up at the 
mention of DiamantopouLo. I admit that 
they aren’t universally appreciated, and 
old pa Sarai, who smokes 
like a chimney, when I offered her my 
case the other day, replied, very rudely as 
I thought, “No, thanks—I like smoking, 
but I don’t care about being fumigated.” 

reasonable brands of cigarettes 
that I can recommend are the halfpenny 
Pecksniffs, the Noracreinis, an éxcellent 
Trish brand, and Mancor’s Ensilage 
Mixture cigarette, sold in packets of 
thirty for sixpence, but not to be had 
at the Carlton for love or money. 


Userut Eoonomts. 

A good device is carefully to pre- 
serve the paper bands—or “ waistcoats,” 
as a funny friend of mine insists on 
calling them—of really first-rate cigars, 
and then transfer them to weeds of 
inferior calibre. My firm impression is 
that in these matters imagination goes 
a long way, and that if you give a man 
a twopenny Borneo wrapped in silver 
paper with the waistcoat of an Absolute 
Flora he will discover in it all the fine 
_—- of a half-crown cigar. Another 

evice of my own invention is that by 
which a cigar of ordinary dimensions 
may be lengthened so as to simulate a 
six or eight-inch Intimidad. My plan is 
to cut the cigar in half, and connect the 
two halves with a wooden tube, which is 
concealed by a coloured and gilt paper 
band of exceptional width. hen the 
top end is nearly consumed you can 
either substitute a half-smoked cigar 
from your cupboard and begin again, 
or else remove the tube and finish 
off the second half without any further 
disguise. Remember also that cigar ash 
is a useful substitute for blotting paper. 


Answers TO CoRRESPONDENTS. 

Gay Lorp Quex.—I don’t think a 
hookah looks well in a hansom cab. 

Tas, Woxinc.—(1) The correct form 
is ‘“Won’t you have a cigarette?” not 
“May I offer you a cig.?” (2) The 
accent is on the second syllable of 
cheroot. 

StRalGHT-OuT, gems wep 
smoking-caps with a tassel are no longer 
worn by the best people, but if your 
fiancée has already made you one, it 
will always come in handy at private 
theatricals. 

Romeo.— Your objection to the Invisi- 
ble Trousers Stretcher, that if trousers 
are invisible they do not need to be 
stretched, is not valid. The word 
invisible applies to the stretching 


machine. 





can go on smoking them indefinitely ; 
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LITTLE ARTICLES BY GREAT MEN. 
L—Do WE TAKE OUR ‘AMUSEMENTS SERIOUSLY ENOUGH ? 
(By Mr. C. B. F @ @) 

Tue frivolity of the British people is to my mind the 
saddest sign of the age. I shall never forget the shock with 
which I saw a newspaper bill when Mactaren (great-hearted 
Mac) was struggling against Australia. The placard had in 
huge letters the words, “‘ British Disaster.” With trembling 
hands I a a paper, and turned nervously to the 
cricket columns. Nothing was there. I turned to the stop-| 
press news and found that this catchpenny bill was due to 
nothing more than the cutting up of a troop of Yeomanry by | 
the Boers. From the fuss e one would have thought 
that the Adelaide pitch had been cut up. The frivolity of 
the Press is only paralleled by the frivolity of the public 
Take the light and airy way in which the spectators at our 

t cricket grounds treat the imposing functions provided 
or them. ee little (but heroic) Jomyyy TYLDESLEY runs 
out to that wily, curling ball which sunny-faced WitFrep 
Ruopes pitches thirty-three and uarter inches from the 
block. Up glides his trusty willow, and a fortieth of a second 
after the has pitched descends on the leather. With a 
wonderful flick of the elbow he chops the ball exactly 
between se leg and point. Is the raucous “ Well hit, 
a se — a ge salutation ? — 

izabet tists knew better. ve not noti 

in their stage directions, “A solemn music”? Two or three UNNECESSARY REMARKS. 
phrases of Cxoprn played, let us say, on the French horn b “Waar! Have rou missep rr?” 
the doyen of the Press-box would be a better tribute to suc 
a miracle of skill. There are, however, elements of better | to produce a mere system of philosophy by the late Henserr 
things in our crowds. Before now I have seen the potent | Srevozr, who never even played in an Athenwum “A” team. 
Jessop smite a rising ball to the boundary with all the con-| On every side I trace growth of the same spirit. 
centrated energy of his Atlantean shoulders, and as the ball | England is devoting itself to art, politics, literature and 
reached the ring the spectators with involuntary reverence | theology, and in the rush and hurry of our modern life there 
prostrated themselves before it. is a sad danger that will be underrated or overlooked. 

A while since I beheld the Arsenal Forwards swooping | My countrymen must to concentrate their minds on the 
down on the Tottenham goal. The crowd cried, “Go it,| things which really matter. . In nobler moments would 
Arsenal!” ‘Buck up, Spurs!” but a friend whispered to me, you not rather stand at the wicket than at the table of the 
as he pointed to the red-shirted Forwards, Biaxe’s famous | Firma of Commons, or on the political platform of the City 
lines : % HS yk or on Se seg of the Alhambra? Save her sport 

Tiger, Tiger, ing bright and you save 4 
; noes ee of oe ees, ‘ y 8 
= I er that his ar a ry a higher, @ more rational one. THEATRICAL SOUVENIRS. 

e need on our cricket and footb nds a rhapsodic . : 
bard to interpret the emotions of the Sete. Fes oc ae a hese potioes asb certain monotony marks the 
have we? not a Homer—not even a Lewis Mornis—but a Poet |°Horts of British theatrical managers to commemorate 
Crue rerdag np A Nem ckon A yl 

: . . + | institution e , Mr. 
Nor do our greatest men gain the public honours which | ventures to put forward the following suggestions for suit- 


are their due. In ancient Greece a great athlete was a/ . ee A : 
national hero. The name of Lapas Age down to us| ————- distributed on anniversary nights of the 


through the ages with those of Socrates and XeEwopuon. | 

Think of the sad contrast in modern England. Why is not| Madame Sherry. A butt of Oloroso. 

a bie 4 (I knew him in long clothes) a Knight of the | The Earl and the Girl. A handsomely bound copy of 
arter y is not Rawst (exquisitely delicate Rans1—the | Debrett. sna ‘ - 

Watrer Pater of the cricket field) Viewer of India? There | The Duke of Kilicrankie. A mary 

are living cricketers, with an average of over eighty, and a/| The Darling of the Gods. A dwarf Japanese tree. 

dozen centuries in one season to their credit, who have never | The Arm of the Law. A silver-mounted 

even been sworn of the Privy Council. If Derby had been| Lé#tle Mary. A diamond-hilted stomach-pump. 

a Hellenic city, some worthy citizen would have erected a| For Problem-plays generally. A portrait ef Sir Franow 

votive altar to the gods as a thank-offering for the gift of JEUNE. 

Broomer. The careless Derbians have not even set up a 

horse-trough to commemorate their miraculous inside-right.| Japan has been extraordinarily successful in ing her 

Amongst men of culture the same lack of earnestness is| intentions secret. But an equally strict ce ip can 

found. A philosophic friend of mine has been for years| hardly be expected on Menthe of the Chinese authorities: 

gathering material for a magnum opus on “The Characteristics | and, according to the N Whig, Mr. Bexxer Borizicu 

of First League Centre Half-Backs, with a Dissertation on | was able to send home from Shanghai the following informa- 

the Art of Tripping,” and yet has found no encouragement | tion regarding the attitude of the Mandjur at that port :— 

| to publish. Contrast this with the money which was lavished | “The Russian gunboat nbambambambambn.” 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
A trTTLE more than twelve months ago my Baronite, visiting 
Trinidad, chanced to come across a meanly-printed book 
_— giving an account of an ition up 
the Caura affluent of the Orinoco. The 
narrative had apparently been published 
in a local newspaper, the , divided 
into paged spaces, printed on rough 
paper and cheaply bound. Full man 
a of purest ray serene the dark 
‘ unfathomed caves of ocean bear. My 
Baronite speedily ‘discovered the treasure 
hidden in this unalluring shape. He 
wrote a notice of the work in this 
column, hinting that a London publisher 
\ would do well to look it up. Messrs. 
‘ Swira, Exper took the tip, and have 
reproduced the narrative in a handsome volume, with 
thirty-four illustrations and a map. The author is still a 
oung man, Evokwe Anpré by name. In his book, A 
aturalist in the Guianas, will be found a notable addition 
not only to geographical knowledge and incidents of personal 
adventure, but» to rare information of hitherto unknown 
birds that swarm in the pathless forests of Venezuela. 









For well-constructed plot, for picturesquely descriptive 
| writing of a high order, for clear narrative, sustained and 
| all-absorbing interest, for dramatic dialogue and tragic action, 
| Strong Mae, by 8. R. Crockett (Warp anp Lock), stands well 
| at the head of the very best novels published within the last 
| twelve months, though the broad Scotch dialect is a hard 
| nut for a southern Englishman to crack, and he may break 
| some of his teeth in any rash attempt to read it aloud. To 
all novel readers and lovers of good literature this exceptional 
romance is strongly recommended by the Baron. One word 
| as to the clever illustrations by Maurice Grirrensacen. In very 
| few instances does the picture face the scene it is intended 
to illustrate; either it is in advance of, or after, the event. 
This placing is inartistic. A reader does not want to be 

told pictorially of what is going to happen three pages 
'ahead; nor, having mastered the situation, does he feel the 
| slightest interest in seeing it pictorially represented some 

pages after he has done with it. Again, the composition 
| and execution must to a certain extent suffer from the formal 

compression to which the artist has bound himself hard and 
| fast, so that most of the pictures su gest the simile of an 
attempt to place, within the narrow its of the Theatre 
Royal back-drawing-room, scenes that to be really effective 
a have had stage of Drury Lane entirely to them- 

ves. 


“Most people know a flounder,” writes Sir Henserr 
Maxwe.t in his British Fresh Water Fishes, just added by 
Messrs. Hutcuinson to the Woburn Library of Natural 
History edited by the Duke of Beprorp. My Baronite 
blushes with conscious pride at this assumption on the 
_ part of a high authority that he, among others, possesses 
this gift of discernment. Truth compels him to admit that 
he is most familiar with the fish when souché, and is not 
quite certain he would recognise it if he met it off the coast. 
| He is therefore gratified to learn that inaccuracy on the 
| point is not singular. “On the west coast of tland,” 
| Sir Herserr testifies; “the flounder is known as the fluke, 
_ and the term flounder is applied popularly to quite a different 

fish, the plaice.” This is a mere detail, a speck on the Milky 

Way of knowledge possessed by the Admirable Cricton recog- 
| nised in the House of Commons as the Member for Wigtonshire. 

Sir Hersert’s range of information, wide and deep, is happily 
equalled by his industry. Only the other dig he edited a 
| book which for personal and political interest vies with the 











Greville Memoirs. To-day one comes upon him mermanning 
pak foal, dniagtiting "taeen Ge -AnnGienn 
perc y; tween 

stickleback and its ined kinsman, saying a = 
word for the gudgeon, ing en passant at the 3 
the eel, and the lamprey, and shedding vivid light w 
salmon —— Sir Hersert is appalling learned. Wi 

he has the gift of making the simple understand. 


The Baron, who is only too happy to be able to recommend 
to his readers the distraction of a really stirring sensational 
novel, regrets being unable to do more than give considerably 

ualified praise to Room Five, by M. Hammton Dromwonp 
(Warp, Loox & Co.). His picture of the vi doctor is 
clever, and his graphic description of the shipwreck is 
excellent. The commencement of the story promises well, 
but the performance is not equal to the promise. 


In this tenth number of the Great Masters (Henemann, 
London ; Hacuerre, Paris &c.) that has just a patente 
picture, by Nichotas Mags, entitled An 0 oman saying 
Grace, beautifully reproduced, is, in the Baron’s opinion, 
were it standing ne, in itself full value for the 
price, “the ridiculously small sum of five shillings,” for 
which can be purchased any one of the numbers in this 
series. The homely pathos and piety of it—and ’tis nota 
matter of meat-piety, as it is evidently merely a fish dinner,— 
and the gratitude of the ancient dame, for what she is about to 
receive, are delightful. Youcan scent the broth, which in this 
instance too many cooks can’t spoil; you see how the 
lady has the best sauce in the world to take with her fish, 
namely that supplied by a good appetite; while, as a lotion 
for her throat, what is in that inviting-looking pottle-pot? A 
wee drappit o’ schnaps to which she can put her lips when 
so dispoged ? or may be only thin beer? No matter, Madam 
—here’s your health, and may your appetite be soon appeased. 
And what ought to be our English title for this picture? Is 
it not evident ?—why, of course: My Old Dutch, or Her Grace 
before Dinner. Attractive too as are the Holbein, the 
Correggio and the Gainsborough, ’tis this old dame, of 
Fish Pie ’Ouse fervour, that has won the Baron’s heart. 
What charm! What a grace! 


Bygone Eton. The Baron resents the title. Yes, Messrs. 
Sporriswoope & Co., Lrp., publishers of what is certain to be 
a delightful series of pictures, of which “Part I.” has just 
appeared, yes, iterw , the m resents the title. 
can be no “bygones” for Eton. Floreat Etona! Let “ by- 
gones be bygones,” and away with them! This collection 
is descri as one of “Permanent Photographs.” There 
is some comfort in this. First tableau, “ View of Eton 
College in 1621.” Here are the “foundations,” and, but 
for the statue of the Royal Founder being conspicuous 
by its “absence” (i.e., he did not answer to his name in 
the school yard), here is the old place as it was, and 
very much as it is. Then we come to 1700, when we 
find that the College has rapidly 
developed itself. In front there 
is absolutely “the wall” (height 
about four feet) where the lolly- 
pop and “sock” merchants of 
yore (a little later than 1700) 
were wont to drive a roaring 
trade among the sucking dukes, 
marquises, lords, and _ very 
short commons, all Eatin’ boys. 
The schoolyard in 1814 finishes 
the set for the present. The 
Baron awaits further develop- 


ments. 
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